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ABSOffiACT 

Interpretations of the differences between the 
African American child and "the Caucasian child in North America 
follow two major trends. In one the' differences in the African 
American child are viewed as deviance from the Euxp-A«0xican norm and 
therefore inferior or pathological. In the other, the differences are 
viewed as deviant but adaptive forms of behavior fox Uvisg in 
environments of oppression and poverty. In both these interpretations 
it is assumed that the norm is the behavior of the oiddle^class 
Caucasian child. The result of these ethnocentric assumptions has 
been the continued educational failure of the African American child. 
African American scholars should investigate specific behavioral 
patterns in the African American lifestyle in order tc formulate 
theoretical nations and programmatic interventions which take 
cognizance of these patterns without necessarily seeking to modify 
them. Areas for further study include African American linguistic 
patterns, oral communication, people vs, object orientations, visual 
and motor skills, body language, thinking and problem solving, and 
spontaneity. (Author/PME) 
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Florida State University 
There have €een two major trends in the interpretation of the 
many apparent differences between the African-American and the Cau- 
casian child in North America. These .interpretations have come from 
the Social Scientists and Educators primarily, whose entire history 
as a ••science- has been the repeated demonstration of supposed dif- • 
ferences between the ••races,"! The first of these trends has been 
to assume that the differences observed in the African-American 
child meant deviance from the Euro-American norm and should there- 
fore be evaluated as either inferior or pathological. The other 
trend has. beenH.o assume that the differences were deviant but adap- 
tive forms of behavior for living in environments of oppression and 
poverty. Both of these interpretations assume that the norm is the 
.typical expected behavior of the middle class Caucasian child. All 
• ^f.;^ behavi^'were considered to be unquestionably abnormal. In.- 
sufficient consideration has been given to ^the possibility that de-. 
spite a shared cultural geography. African-Americans and Euro-Ameri- 
cans may conceivably occupy different cultural personalities. , The 
••melting pot" concept assumes a kind of cultural homogeneity despite 
the corr.pellinc evidence of considerable cultural diversity in North 
America. The dange- of economic, political and social reprisals by 
the dominant cultui- has led to a growing denial of evident racial • 
differences. Since so many charlatans have paraded in the name of 
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scienpe the idea that difference automatical!/ meant African-Ameri- • 

• . • \ ■ . V 

can inferiority, African-Americans have come to seriously fear any 

suggestion of possible variation from the Euro-American norms. As 
a result, 'tnany obvious dissimilarities between. the two groups have 
remained unexplored. , Such negligence rests solely on the shoulders 
of the African-American scholar because only'he wduld have been ^ 
equipped to surface these issues from th^s; very essence of . the Afri- 
.can life experience in North America^ The African-American scholar . 
has instead dissipated hi!?. energies attempting to counteract the 
cry of "bl^ck inferiority" coming from the vocal and persistent 
Caucasian scholars. 

The severest casualties of the American educational and so- 
cial' system remain disproportionately and overwhelmingly African- 

*• * . 

American. Despite all kinds of innovative methods to bend the Afri- 
can-American child into the approp^jiate Euro-American middle class 
mode, the parade of failures is still led by the child who is poor 
and blacTc. Head Start programs have been one such attempt to bend 
the early "twig" in the "acceptable" direction, iviahy other programs, 
dating from the inid 60 's, have sought to "redeem" the African-Ameri- 

' 1 ^ 

-Gan-ch-i-l-d-. — -14^e—ine-vi-ta-ble outcome has "be'^en' cbrit^ for ^ 

the African-American child which has been even more devastating than 
the failures in the destructive system of enforced ' segregation. The 
decrease in academic success, the in^ease in dropouts, the decreas- 
ing age of drug addicts and the g'eneraii, social casualties among Af- , 
rican-American youth attest to the overwhelming failure of the edu- 
cational syr.tem and the social sciences to appropriately address the 
needs of the African-American child, 

Increasing numbers of African-American social scientists are 
now approaching the issues of African/European differences as blatant 



realities which must be confronted. Psychologists such as Syeko*^ 
Khatib(a.k.a. Cedric X Clark), ^ Phillip McGee,^ Wade Nobiesj 5#6 
Gerald JacksonJ psychiatrist Frances C. Wclsing^ and soine others are 
seeking to formulate theoretical notions and "programmatic interven- 
tions which take cognizance of these differences without necessari- 

♦ 

ly seeking to modify the child out of them. The.se African-American 
scholars all.agree that the so-called "science of human behavior" 
has been little more than the outgrowth ^'Caucasian social scien- 
tists seeking their own images in the mirror of human experience. >* 
Though much of the work from thstie scholars is still in its infancy, 
the implication of their rri^search is that most of the normative 
statements about humaij tiehavior are little more than ethnocentric 
projections rather' than generalizable statements about the human ^ 
make-up. 

In thi? discussion we will attempt to identify some of the ra- 
ther dramatic examples of behavioral patterns of the African life- ^ 
style,. Though mostly anecdotal in forma-t, our discussion is intended 
to>. be suggestive of trends for further investigation in the light 

.of more attention being given to such behavioral forms and their " 

• . tf _ _ ' _ ■ 

psychic or environmental source. 

» 

African-Amex'ican Language 

Langua£i;e variations are very critical in understanding the 
personality functioning of groups of people because words are criti- 
cal in the rormation of the thinking of- a person. Psycholingu: sties 
is an entir? .specialty which addresses this reality. Therevhas been 
considerable; documentation of linguistic differences in the African- 
American culture,^ These differences have been, alternately described 
as dialect, subcultural idioms, or as simply unstructured distortions 
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, of standarci English; ' The African scholar views the language varia- 
tion as an attempt by the African speak ef to milk from an alien \ 
tongue the verbal expressiveness which is reflective of the widely 
---d4##er-e^n-t--mental--exP0r ience of the Afr ican in America/ 

■ " * ~ — — . ' 

The African mental experience is highly affective or is one 
marked by considerable feeling, not only in response, to the chronic 
tension which characterizes the oppressed environments, but as a 
continuity of the high feeling tone of the African experience among 
' African descendants throughout the worlds Frantz Fanon^^and others 
have suggested similar variations among the African speakers. of 

1 

French in Africa, and the West Indies. 

The language is at best a symbolic expression of ones mental 
cofitents. The language evolved is based upon certain shared experir 

V 

ences and agreed upon symbols for the expression of those experi- 
ences. The English language and European languages in general have 
evolved to reflect the modal Caucasian experience. Characteristics 

* ' ' I 

0 V 

such as the limited number of interjections in the English language 
fail to reflect the subleties of emotions of a highly affective and 
sensitive peo p le. , Ra ther bland words such as ^'wow," "ge e," "golly ," 
etc. are woefully inadequate for the highly charged life of being 
African in America, Consequently, one finds a wide use of profani- 
ty and coined interjections among African-Americans in an attempt 
to reflect the more highly charged mental experience. 

The limited and contextual meaning of the language is given ad- 
ditional flexibility by the considerable amount and highly meaning- 
ful body language adopted by the African speaker. It is important 
to note that the body language is not of .the Freudian symbolic form 
which has gained considerable popularity among the dynamic psycholo- 
gists. Such sexual interpretations of body language are far-fetched 
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in appreciating the communication, One source of considerable 
misinterpre'tation of African-American behavior is the tendency to 
view that behavior frcn the same reference point as similar behavior 
may be viewed in Euro -Americans. 

The Af ricanHsody 4-a^^Sua&fe JLS__a^odali^^^ 



in expression as well as dramatizing that which the language fails 
to communicate. In fact one might view the body language of the 
African speaker as a highly exqi\isite form of pantomime. One 6b- 
-servation frequently made by non-African-American observers of Af- 
rican-American behavior is that there is a scarcity of communication 
between parents and children within the African home. This observa- 
tion has been used to explain the alleged language deficits of the 
African-American child when in fact such an obseryation is a misper- 
ception of a highly intricate imbedded communicatio;ni pattern.^^ 

The mother who "cuts" her eyes at a "poked-out" child is a com- 
.munication'whiijh occurs between that mother and child which trans- 
cends verbal communication. Despite the absence of words, there is 
considerable communication going on between the two parties.. Most 
African-Americans recall vividly, instances of a parent throwing a 



casual glance (as seen by an outside observer) at them from the op- 
posite side of a huge room and having that glance lead to immediate 
modifications in their behavior. The instructions are not spelled- 
out in explicit terms as they may be in the typical Euro-Amerifcan 
family setting, but the message is clear and emphatic/ The numer- 
ous connotations of shrugs and head-scratchings are quite pregnant' 
with meaninrs far in excess of the simplistic interpretations as- 
■' cribed to those patterns by uninitiated observers. The flexibility 
of frowns, grins, and eye-movements would be too voluminous to cata 
logue, The child described as "non-verbal" in the classroom has 
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frequently baffled unaware observers by hi.s considerable populari- 
ty, leadership and apparent communicativeness outside the ca'as^m. 
This apparent paradox would resolve itself for the observer familiar 
with the diversity of communa.cation patterns among African-AmeiMcans. 

MajTiy of the realistic dangers of the alien American'envjron- - 
ment has led to the African speaker developing many grammatiaa^^^^ 
neuvers of considerable subtlety and ingenuity. One such maneuver 
is the adjectival. meaning reversal. One very common contemporary 
maneuver of this nature is the use of th word "bad." A "bad ride" 
is an exceptionally good automobile. Some "bad stuff" is a -product 
of exceptional pokitive quality, ^ad."' however, in unpredictable 
instances can maintain its conventional meaning which requires an 
astute attunement to the subtle changes in intonation in order to 

recognise the switch. ' 

Another sucVi tr-aneuver which camouflages meanings from unwanted 
audiences io the multi-connotation expressions. One of the" most 
prejorative expressions which'can come from the lips ^of a non-Af- 
rican is the word "nigger." Within the African" cultural lingui^tia 
community the word has massive flexibility. It "can be a term of 



warmly intimate endearment such asj ."Yeah. Baby, you sure are 
nigger." Or it can be a term of poisonous attack such as; "You. 

(3 nigger!" The? dif f erences ■ in intonation, the time, the place, 

and the speaker wij.1 determine the meaning of the word. Again, the 
meaning shifts are indicated by tone changes, eye ' movement , rais- 
ing of eye-brov.'c and often even more subtle indicators which are 
very likely to by-pass the unfamiliar observer. 

Jt is because of such subtle patterns that the African-Ameri- 
can child i3 often misunderstood when communicating to an unfami- 



liar person. The child is likely to respond to the frustration by 

of . . 

. either-rebellion or retreating from interactions with the noVi-com- 
prehending listener.* It is obvious that many of the inappropriate 
labelings of African-A)nerican children as deviant is a consequence 
of such misunderstandings. Similarly^, jjiany of the behavioral Wob- 
lems encountered by the Caucasian teacher may be a consequence! of 
such breakdowns in communication. 'The opposite case is less true 

because of the consiiderable and widespread influence of "Standard 

■ ■ - I 

English" the African-American cihild As more- likely to/y^uite famil- 

iar in recognizing speech of the Euro-American" speaker . 
Oral Patterns 

A direct- derivative of the ideas presented in the discussion 
on language is the importance of the spoken .word in the African 
life experience. Different life experiences place less or greater 
emphasis on various sense modalities. For example the £luro-Ameri- 
can people demonstrate a .highly developed . visual orientation as is 
evinced by the bibliomania which charact^erizes the American cul- v 
ture« The present correlation of a written tradition with techno- 
ihagj:ca3r-pro^gress-4tas-l^g4t-i-m-iz-ed-&uch a preoojaupa.li„PJi-W.i.th written,- 
material and ha^s served to disparage alternative modes of communica 
ion. • 

Certainly, an oral system of communication is woefully inef- 
ficient in a culture such as this, but it is still the predominant' 
mode for transmission of information throughout most of the world. 
The importance of oral or spoken communication to the Af rican-Ameri 
can lifestyle is an example of one of the many continuities with 
African tradition maintained in the A.f rican-American experience. 

t 

f 

A casual observance of any community's African-American radio sta- 
tion will demonstrate how well-developed is this skill* 
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Oral communication remains -^he predominat^f n.eans of inform'ation 
transmission within the African-American community. Considerably 
more t-han in the broader Caucasian culture, th« spoken word is re- 
lied upon much more than the written word> This emphasis on spoken 
communication results in a highly developed audi.tory or listening 
facility on the part of the African-American child. This child de- 
velops an acute Sensitivity to subtleties in expression and intona- 

tion often unobserved by the Euro-American speaker. Consequently, 

-* «, , ■ 

the child often responds to feelings communicated in the verbal ex- 
pression which may even escape the conscious notice of the speaker. 
There is a particular sensitivity to hostile tones which the child 
perceives and responds to despite efforts to veil them on the part 
of the spealier. It is 'for t^his reason that of ten African-American 
children respond to unexpressed prejudice and hostility on the part 
of non-African personnef when the personnel may perceive themselves 
as carefully camouflaging their feelings. 

Very often,, the same child who shows little or no emotion or 
interest in the written word can be enchanted by being read the writ 
ten word. The European child will usually seek to orient himself 
through visual modes b^ause this has been tihe conditioning cf his 

i 

culture. His African counterpart with less efficient visual-motor 
coordination demonstrates considerable superiority In aural-motor 
coordination.' The considerable difference in dincing abilities a- 
mong Europeans and Africans is an excellent example of the aural- 
mptor "deficiency" in Caucasians and the considerable advancement 
of Africans in this area. However, an African-American child with 
such highly developed coordination is likely to be assessed as re- 
tarded if ht is unable to demonstrate a similar facility, with vi- 
sual-motor coordination, 

9 



Qancing is actually the 'translation of .certain-audi&tory 
rhythms into motor activity.' Reading is the translation of certain 
visual rhytlms ijito a motor behavior. Though the^prior training 
for the. latter activity is gf^eater than for the former, there is . 
no available evideVice which aeo'essarily suggests that the former 
activity is any iess complicated. . In fact if one werie 'to compare 

* » • • . ■ 

the .Caucasians who were able to master the technique of dance after 
dance instruction with the African-Americans who were able to mas- 
ter reading after instruction, it is likely that the success rate 
would be much higher for the African-American reader s.„ "Unfortu- 
nately, the IQ tests do not have' a scale for the measure of aural- 
motor activity though there are several scales which measure vi"- 
sual-motor activity . . " 

With 'this- kind of analysis, we can begin to get a better com-- 
prehension of the disproportionate African-Americany^rate. in Euro- 
pean-structured modes and media of education. These me.dia over-' 
whelmingly emphasize the visual modalities for" instructional pur- 
poses and for assg?ssment. In fact" the educational and psycholog- 
ical literature is practically void of any data on aural-motor co- 
-ordination and its relationship to learning; Only in cases of its ' 
absence, such as educational programs for the deaf, does one find 
any suggested relationships. In the' meantime this highly developed 
facility on the part of the African-American child i)nust be dissipated 
in recreational dance when in' fact it may hold the key to some of 
the educational deficiencies confronting children of. African descent. 

People •Orientation . 

One very important element of the oral' tradition which distin- 
guishes it from the visual tradition is the centrality of a Speaker 
in the former case and his dispensability in che latter. This cru- 

10 ■ 



cial difference indicates-another ^significant characteristic of 

■ . ■ ■ \ ■ >■ <• 

the Afritan-American child's cultural experience. This character- 

* ■ " •' 

Istic is the considerable "people orientation/' of the African cul- 

* ' * ' . 

t\irer Experiences are significant to the degree that they relate 

* ' • ' ' " . \ ' , 

to p#ple in some very direct way. The charisma of many African- 

American heroes such as. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., Ma^colih^X, and^ 

• ,, . ■ . ^ 

Barbara Jordan Is linked to their considerable verbal eloque'nce. • 

The facility of such leaders in the orad tradition serves to ig-^ . 

ft ' 

nite the ^njotlvational fuse of Afri>can A'mericans as tfiey ar«, given 

instruction in a familiar and forceful medium. The dual medium of 

tftcspoken word and the living person serve" to ifiotivate" African peo- 

'Ple7 ' It is interesting to note that much of the response tp the^ 

orator is only incidental to the content •f the message. The 

^ »• 

rhythms, the cadtence of the "storyteller is as important as what he 
lis^saying. Fo^ effective communication, one would hope that there 
exists a qorrel at ion ^between the rhythm an'd' content or the message 

^' w.-. . 

and the medium. ' / " ' , - 

The lesson, in. this for one who is in;terested in reaehing the , 

.African-Amef-ic an- child is an appreciation of the "griot" or "stdTy- 

teller** In t-he African tradition. , We cfan incite interest in the 

child* by- using the medium with which he is most familiar an^ most 

easily attracted. This. -can serve as a transitional method to. move 

the child to exploring other areas of learning. For example, a, 

" • , . • ' . ■ 

story read with-the lore of the 'storyteller can offer an exciting 

t 

4 • . . 

inducement for learning to read, , ' • ^ 

■» ' • * 

There are other examples of thir? important character is tip of 

people Qrientation throughout the African-American' life • experienced 
Because of itc prominence it has be,en viewed as a maladaptive depen 

dency in the pergonality of many African-Americans. There is a. 



... .11 

mark'ed group, orientation among Afrinan-Americans, which .stands in • 

^harp contrast to the 'Widervcultural norrt) of individualisnu Wpi- 

tsrs such as Kardiner and Ovesey, -^Grifjr and Cobbs . and many, other. 

traditional thinkers have related this orientation^, described by 
•« ■ ' ■ ' ■■ ■ ■ ■ 

them as "dependency" as being an important factor in many mental . 

disorders affecting, African-American people.' The sensitive observ- 

^ er would accurately observe that any African-American person who 

did not show such a .high people orientation was, in fact, abnormal 

in the light of his own cultural experience. In ^n , increasingly -in 

sulated and "inner-directed" society, the Africart-American enconn- 

ters considerable ^conflict in adjusting-to such alien behavior :pat- 

terns outside of his cultural environment. The young child is im- 

mediately faced with this conflict when he is encourageu to be more 

of an individual (as the school emphasizes) rather than an integral. 

component of his group, . • • ^ ^-^ " 

Interaction vs. Reaction 

■ . Another pattern of considerable prominence found in. the Afri- 
can-American life experience is the interactional pattern of call- 

"^"and-responsT^^r^hi^^ • 
Fundamentalist churches in which one finds the preacher's speech 

transformed into a litany of sentences and responses from the lis- 
• teners. The spontaneous" reactions and supportive statements ot en- 

couragement involve the speaker and listeners in k dialogue of in- 
'teraction. This stands .in contrast to the , traditional Euro-Ameri- 

can speaker/audience letting in which -the speaker or expert dis- 

penses wisdom and the audience listens attentively and reacts only 

at appropriately defined moments.^ 

OJihis p?;i--iern, though most colorful in the speaker setting, is 

a pervasive occurrence within African culture. This onrrgoing sys- 
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tenj of interaction and social reinforcement Maintains relation- 
ships between people in pilmost all settings. Even a brief observa- 
"tion^Will reveal a considerable difference in the classrooms, of many 
African-American teachers and their fiuro-American counterparts* 
The African-American teacher(if she is true to her cultural forms) 
wili have much more of an interactional relationship with her stu* 
dents. This is an alternative to the more passive requirement of 
the traditional classroom where the child is expected to quietly • 
absorb and react only in some systematic and pre-defined form. 

" The passivity requiremrnt of the traditional classroom pro- 

>■ ,1.., 
bably accounts for onie Of . the most common complaints of behavioral^ 

problems among African-American children. 'This com^plaint Is one 

of Kypei^activity and ,gener>a3L classroom disorder. The hy|)eractivity 

has been attributed" to e.verything from broken homes to brain damage< 

More often than not, such hyperactivity Is an adaptation to bore- 

dom. 'The boredom is in direct, response to ,the excessively low ac- 

^tivity level ot the classroo^m which so sharply contrasts with the'- 

home -envi^ronments with which they are familiar. 

The ufee of instructional methods which would maximize student 

"response and involvement are likely ;to be. much more effective in 

reaching African-American children. The teacher benefits from- the 

direct and immediate feedback and the student, gains a sense ^of con- 

nectedness with ..what is; being presented. Singing activities often 

stimulate such resounding interest -because they involve the kind 

\ 1 

o'f group participation which reaffirms the sense of oneness, which 
" is such a. critical cultural motiff among African people(Nobles) v^^' 

.. • 

- ' < ■ ' ' 

' ' • ^ . '• ■ ■■'hX ,. ■ 

,. African .Thought . " , . ■ " 

Another distinctive characteristic, of the African-American 

child is the form of thinking and problem-solving which he has 
gained from' the conditioning of hi s .cultural and life experience.. 



This characteristic is a 'istrong reliance on internal cues and re- 
actions as a means of problem-solving. This is in contrast to the 
enforced reliance on external cues which is required for most pro- 
blem solutions in a classroom setting. This form of problem solv- 

OA 

ing receives very little respect in Western culture because it is 
viewed as too subjective. Objectivity is considered as the hall-, 
mark of scientific enterprise. Though objective observation is 
critical in the acquisition of certain kinds of knowledge, it is 
not the exclusive means of acquiring knowledge. 

•This form of thinking has been called tiie function of "ihtui- 
tion" by Carl J.ung( Jacob) . He is' one o f th e few.- European theo- 
rists'^M has ^described this ^characteristic in ■""feome detail. ' '^As 
observed by Dr. Jung, this particular •'.bought function does npt. 
have any. considerable prominence in the West though it is a hisbly 
developed function among African and Asian peoples. We might add-^ 
that it has persisted as an essential dimension of African-Ameri- 

• can thought. T>iere is a cultural respect for internal cues and 

' ■■ ■ . " ■ ' . ■ , 

-'"hunches", as a means of acqi;iiring infor^ sci 

entif^c "Unreliability of this form of information getting, it of-^ 

fers some advantages which reliance on the external simply cannot 

produce because of its, limitation^ in time- and space. 

Because of this affective pomponent to cognition for the Af- 

rican-Americarv child; he is' particularly Vulnerable to his Amotion 

.al reactions interf erring wiiU his' learning. His ^sense of beting 

. disliked by a teacher cati devastate' his intellectual performance. 

• - ■ ■' , 

On the other hand his S(^nse of being liked and respecteci by .the 
' teacher can wrought wonderous improvements in his intellectual per 
forman'ce, This probably accounts for the frequent' observation of 
rather extreme fluctuation in performance between classes for the 



- same student. His subjective reaction to the teacher can have a 
rather severe effect upon his performance. 

This reliance on intuition is 'very adaptive in dn environment 
Where learning and problem-solving usually occur in relationship to 
Ipeople. Such inner processes are very informative about, the inner 
\ processes of other people and* provides information beyond the parti 
cular information that is verbally communicated, rfbwever. in a set 
ting where the focus and the orientation is on objects, then there 
are predictable difficulties when such objects have no inner reali- 
ty nor is there a medium between the object and oneself' that has 

' s uch an inner „r^a,LiliLf„J--^ — - '~ '- ^-^^ l:.- 

Many African-American children reveal previously unexpresse:3' 
psychomotor and reasoning skills when object manipulatioi^ as placed 
V ^" ^^P"^^^"^* When the object manipulation is done 

as a means of interacting with another/ person, the task which^ pre.- 
viGusly received little effective attention from . the., child sudden- 

* I. : ' ■ ^ 

- ly takes on^ hew significance, for., him. It seems that African-Ameri-' 

not. as prone to manipulati on of -obj ects for mani-'" ' 
. .pulation sake as Buro-American children ^ Even very young children 
Shaw a decided preference for human rather than object interactions 

, ReiiancG on intuition 'makes African-American r ^ Idren parti-., 
cularly adept in social relations because such a facility'.relies ;. 
heavily upon empathy. In f.act, the African-American child's adept- 
ness at getting people to do what he wants them to 'do has froquent- 
ly'been des-ribed as a psychopathic manipulativeness. In fact, ' ' 
this is only applied empathy' and it utilizes the initial social, 
•skilly. that we learn\.as human beings. and that is: 'how to get people"' 
to" act when you want them to act. So long'as the setting is an in- 
terpersonal setting, as we observed above, the child is comfortable 



and efficient. When the learning situation id devoid of human in- 
volvement, then frequently the African child exp^eriences difficulty. 



Spontaneity 




Another oharkcteristic of the African-American child is his . 
capacity to be spontaneous. His facility for easy, rapid adapta- \ 
tion to different situations is one of the most rema?lj:able strengths 
of the African child. The capatiity to respond quickly and appropri- 
ately to environmental changes facilitates the African-Amefican ■ 
child's basic comfort in most settings, where there a!re. positive 
interper.sonal relations, • ^ ^ 
~fhe African-American envirdnment, is a constantly . changing and 

-multi-faceted one. From the moment . the child is born, within ain " 

. \ ' ■ ., ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

African home, he is^ exposed 'to" a world in co^ntiijous movement. Many 

"faces constantly pa§Mng through i radios and repord players of te*n. 

going in coniunction with TV sets,; many activities simtiltaneoulsy 

in progress requiir'es a' facility of ready adaptation. It 'is impor- 

tant to see the -^contrast with the middle class nursery where one 

learns to adjust" to little moi*e than mobiles over his cradle and ari" 

• . .> • • • 

occasional face 'bringing nourishment. 

In these bommunities the child learns early th^ importance .of ' - 
constant change and rapid adaptatior| to that change. ^ S^uch a facili- 
ty is a ^genuine strength, in learning to deal with a realistic envi- 

•» , ■ • 

ronment which requires ^cons-Jiant adjustment and readjustment.. Even 
an ego strength, such as this becomiss counter-adaptive in a settin'g 
which emphasizes' constancy of environment and b'ehavior. In the typ- 
ical classroom setting, this real ego strength becomes a paradoxical 
disability in An environment which 4s based on rigidity and only 
stereotyped, responses are supported. Therefore, there is. a consid- 
erable discrepancy between the constantly changing environment, of 



the home and the relatively sta^jnant quality 6f the classroonif A- 
gain-, we can see some justification for the behavioral difficulties 

by such a radically deviant environment as the typical 
classroom. 

The Afrioan^Arperican child's spontaneity is as present in his 
rapid adaptation to new environments as it is in other aspe9ts of 

,his behavior. He is equally spontaneous with his feelings, gener- 
ally ri&sponding directly and honestly. The African-American child' 
spontaneous and well-coordinated motor activity has been well-docu- 

■ mented ( Wilson ).^^ In most instances such apt responsiveness^Ttfould 
be viewed as haOTHy"lLndr^<UcTt^^ of .personal ad- 

oustment* In environments whiqh are by-and-large unnatuJ^aKfrom;- 

the perspective of the familiar environment . oJT the child) these same 

»; " - ■ ,, ' ■ 'V ' • ■•• ■ ■■ " " 

.behaViqrs are likely to be viewed as ineffective and in many In- 

stanc'es ev^n" as disruptive. • o , : — ^ — 

■ ■ ; ■ . ■ ; • 

Conclusion - - - „ " ^ , 

" ... There §.rd several assumptions and inevitable generalizations 

-Which are made in a discussion of this nature., One assumption is 

- . ...... 

of a fairly homogeneous African-American ccramunityi — We are a^ware 
' Of class variables and the compelling arguments which suggest 1?hat 
racial differences' are ultimately, class differences. The. charac- 

^^ teristics which h^ve been identified herein,' are fairly, consistent- 

• • ■ V 

ly present at all class levels, of African-Americans. Certainly, 
the more alienated people become from their indigenous culture the 
'less prevalent are these cultural ex-pressiort^. HoweVer, it is a 
safe assumption that ah African-American c hi l{3h is/much more likely 
to act in accord with these, characteristics'- of his indigenous cul- 
^ure than he is to act as the more alien Euro-American culture 
would suggest. ^ . • 



•The other issue which has bean emphasized in this discussion 
is the degree to which the classroom based on Euro-American assump- 
tions about child behavior is. an alien environment for the Africans- 
American child. From jus't the vantage point of the few characteris- 
tics discussed previously, the remarkable fact is that the African- 
American child adjusts to the classroom, at all! A predictably re- 
action is the -nihority o^" African-American children who show some ' 
degree of real .difficulty in adjusting to the often grossly alien . 
environment o;r the typical Euro-American classroom setting. 

We can 6 nly. spec.u^^^^ about h o.w-mu&j^ untripp p d --j.^vt^-m^t^^--^^^ 



fallen prey to the classroom setting which -was' unresponsive to the^se 
unique, characteristics and- needs., A^t a/time, when. the push towards\ 
a kind 0^', cultural pluralism is taking over our' educatibnal settlings 
we are" hdj)eful that African-American .scholars will address these 
/ unique, and . potentially powerful contributions to the so-called edu- 
catiohal meltinf^-'pot. ' ' ' . ' • . ' . 



Is 
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